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A LOOK INSIDE THE INVISIBLE EMPIRE 



"The Klan," as viewed by Rep. John 
Wood of Georgia, chairman of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee in the 
1940-50's, "is an old American tradition, 
like illegal whiskey selling." More recently 
— tutored by several dozen violent deaths, 
several hundred beatings and floggings, 
and several score bombing and burnings 
— even HUAC has learned to take a less 
cavalier view of the Klan, with' the result 
that in 1965 and 1966, a HUAC subcom- 
mittee held hearings into Klan activities. 
The results, though measurable by 200 
witnesses and 4,000 pages of testimony, 
were not promising. The Committee was 
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Democratic nominee for governor of 
Georgia, were the chosen ones of the 
Klan, although there was no public* cam- 
paigning for Johnson and only scattered 
Klan campaigning for Maddox. Georgia 
Grand Dragon Q^i^mCraig ( refused to 
say whether the Klan woufd'support Mad- 
dox or Republican candidate Bo Calla- 
way; however, here and there the word 
came out. About 250 members of the 
Baxley Klavern of the Klan were told by 
their leaders that Maddox's philosophy 
was closest to the brotherhood's. The 
moral to be drawn from campaigns both 
in Arkansas and in Georgia was, however, 
"that the Klan and its supporters did not 
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unable to attach its anti-Klan provision, 

a measure opposed by civil rights and . have the political strength to pull off a 
civil liberties groups due to its ambiguity /victory. (When the legislature is required 
in defining a "clandestine" organization, %to? step in and save the day' for the 
J ^ to the 1968 Civil Rights Act. The hearings^ f. Democratic side, as happened in Georgia, 
. ihy, ■ ancJ attendant publicity, did, however, re- ; it cannot be counted a Klan victory.) In 
that ih several Southern states L Kla-4 no southern state does the Klan come 
-T Yarns'- ifere ^ttyloglvto hreyive the -1920's close, to carrying the statewide influence 
■" '■ ghost 'of active Klan participation In 'poll- that- it had in its heyday during the mid- 

1920's, when major offices swung on the 
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^Mississippi, > and Alabama promised to 
produce "Klan candidates" who would 
.seek offices "from the courthouse up" in 
;* ]the 1966 elections. Except in North Caro- 
lina, these plans generally fell through, 
".•f All efforts to upgrade the Klan to a legiti- 
^ ^ mate political organization have failed, 
' * f except in North Carolina and Mississippi 
T and perhaps 'Alabama (and this is to 
< acknowledge only the thinnest patina), 
jr • It is generally^ assumed that Jim John- 
S son / 1966 Democratic nominee for gov- 
ernor of ^Arkansas, and Lester Maddox, 



Klari's support, 

□ □ □ 

c North Carolina is the only state in the 
South thus far to offer the Klan the dual 
benefits of being accepted as both a 
bona-fide terroristic group and as a quasi- 
political movement. The Klan has offered 
(with, admittedly, little final success) can- 
didates for justice of peace, state house 
of representatives, constable, coroner, 
clerk of the court/county commissioner, 
county board of education, and congress- 
man. \n the 1966 primaries, the Charlotte 
OBSERVER counted seven Klan candidates 
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in Gaston County, five in Rowan, and 15 
in Randolph County. These counts, said 
the newspaper, were minimums. One of 
the candidates defeated at the time was 
M£ 5 ^^bN^Jones, running third in a four- 
way race for Rowan County Clerk; she 
is the wife of KKK JTcapd.D 1 ragon^Robe rt 
Jones. A man linked closely with the 
Joneses, Ja^s^W Davis^was elected reg- 
istrar of deeds in Rowan in the general 
election. Davis' ties with the Klan (and 
his former Exalted Cyclopship of the 
South Rowan Klavern) came out after he 
was arrested on a federal conspiracy 
charge in July, 1967. Davis died before 
fellow defendants were acquitted in the 
conspiracy trial. 

Other known Klan candidates popped 
up in Franklin County where a Klansman 
unseated a weekly newspaper editor on 
the county board of education; typical of 
the see-saw support given to the Klan 
in North Carolina, however, was thetde- 
feat in the same county of the sheriff, 
who was thought to have Klan support. 
Across the state, a minimum of 30 Kins- 
men put their reputations on the line 
in the 1966 balloting — and almost in- 
variably lost, although not always- crush- 
ingly. Not always, but often. A Klansman 
in Guilford County ran eighth in a 10- 
man race for sheriff; in Mecklenburg 
County, a Klansman ran 12th in a 12-man 
race for the state house of representatives; 
in Forsyth County, a Klansman finished 
third in a four-man race for sheriff. Yet 
that is known as Klan territory, and be- 
cause it is, it underlines the truism that 
an apprenticeship in terrorism is not al- 
ways the best preparation for a career 
in politics. 

; Perhaps the most closely watched local 
race of 1966 in North Carolina was that in 
New Hanover County, where Sheriff 
j^larjp n W. Millis was up for re-election. 
Millis gaTned* national notoriety at the 
HUAC hearings when he admitted that he 



investigating group that he set out to 
"keep an eye" on the Klan, but that things 
just got out of control. As a witness, he 
came through as something of a laughable 
clod and many North Carolinians of the 
more sophisticated sort wondered if this 
would hurt him in the election. His op- 
ponent — considering the fact that he had 
no law enforcement experience — ran a 
good race, especially in the urban areas 
(he polled 5,523 votes) but Sheriff Millis 
cleaned up in 21 of 29 predominantly 
rural precincts to stay in office comfort- 
ably with 6,746 votes. The rural-urban 
split in this race tells something of the 
Klan story in North Carolina. Considered 
somewhat typical of the quality of people 
who ran on the Klan ticket wasj jy^Hen^- 
*jniis, who had to campaign for the post of 
Guilford County sheriff in absentia, since 
he was in jail during the campaign serv- 
ing a 90-day sentence for shooting at a 
boy who later married Hennis' daughter. 

The debate over whether the Klan was 
and is a political organization resulted in 
some of the stormiest newspaper inter- 
views and speeches of 1966, culminating 
in the resignation of Malcolm 
as chairman of GovernoTTJan Mooxe's 
Law and Order Committee. Seawell 
wanted to revoke the Klan's charter and 
Governor Moore was not ready to do so. 
Whereas the Klan is chartered in North 
Carolina as a fraternal organization, Sea- 
well considers it to be a secret political 
and para-military organization and there- 
fore subject to being outlawed. It is a 
debate which-, actually, has swelled up 
and died down and risen again in North 
Carolina for nearly three generations. De- 
tails of North Carolina's failure to come 
to>final grips with the problem are prob-. 
ably instructive of the muscular seizure 
that so often seems to grip southern poli- 
ticians when they are asked to act against 
the Klan. 

During the 1875 convention to revise 
the North Carolina constitution, amend- 



and six of his deputies had at one time 
^.not only belonged to the Klan but had ments aimed at outlawing the operations 
stored Klan records in the sheriff's de- of secret political and military societies 
partment safe: He told the congressional .. in the state were added, but somehow 
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the laws must have been defective be- 
cause, although 75 persons were arrested 
and convicted for the Klan brutalities that 
occurred in the early 1950's, it was dis-, 
covered that state law did not go far 
enough to block the Klan. The Moore Act 
of 1953 was designed to define more 
clearly what a secret political and/or 
mililary society consists of. The law un- 
masked the Klan and required the Kluxers 
to have a regular meeting place. 

The 1953 session of the legislature 
believed, and for good reason, that it had 
written laws that could easily be made the 
basis for prosecuting those who engaged 
in Klan activities. The most important 
wording of the new law was as follows: 

''It shall be unlawful for any person to 
join . . . solicit members for . . . or assist 
in any way any secret political society 
. . (G. S. 14-12.3). 

A secret society "shall mean any two 
or more persons . . . combined- or united 
for any common purpose whatsoever, 
who shall use among themselves any cer- 
tain grips, signs or password, or who shall 
use for the advancement of any of their 
purpose or as part of their ritual any 
disguise of the person, face, or voice or 
any disguise whatsoever . . (G. S. 14- 

12 . 1 ). 

"The term 'secret political society' shall 
mean any secret society, as hereinbefore ’ 
defined, which shall at^any time have 
for a purpose the hindering or aiding the 
. success of any candidate for public of- 
fice, or the hindering or aiding the sue-, 
cess of any political party or organization, 
.or violating any lawfully constitutional 
provisions of the state." (G. S. 14-12. 1). 

"The term 'secret military society' shall 
mean any secret society . . . when mem- 
bers are illegally armed or . . . have for a 
purpose the engaging in any venture by 
members thereof which sh$ll require the 
illegal armed force ..." (G. S. 14-12.1). 

Further, the law required that the mem- 
bership lists be available* (G. S. 14-12.6). 

Since it is hardly any secret that the 
Klan uses secret signs and passwords and 
that its members disguise themselves in 



quaint paraphernalia, the only further 
evidence that would appear to be needed 
before prosecuting under these laws 
would be evidence of the Klan's political 
activities. 

This, too, was easy to uncover. The 
Klan's leadership makes no effort to hide 
its political activities. Early in the spring of 
1966, J. Robert Jones, head of the North 
Carolina branch* of the United Klans of 
America, held a news conference in 
Charlotte at which he acknowledged that 
political activity could endanger the 
Klan's charter but insisted that it was not 
a political organization; after going 
through this informal disclaimer, he went 
on to say that "survival is the first sign of 
life and in order to be a fraternal organ- 
ization, there must be some political 
activity to some extent." As an example of 
"some activity," he told of how "last 
evening Klansmen hit every house in Sal- 
isbury, Spencer and East Spencer with 
one of Sybil's cards" (Sybil, his wife, was 
running for office). 

With multitudinous evidence of this 
sort, Law and Order Committee Chair- 
man Seawell — who, as attorney general 
under Governor Hodges, had insisted on 
obeying federal desegregation laws — de- 
manded that Secretary of State Jhad Eure 
revoke the Klan's charter and that Go\A 
ernor Moore prosecute the Klansmen for 
breaking the law. 

Eure, who had expressed sympathy for 
the Klan on earlier occasions paid no 
heed. Neither did Governor Moore, who 
said, "Laws are broken by individuals, not 
organizations . . . There has been no 
finding of fact that the Klan is a forbidden 
secret political society . . . Mr. Seawefl 
was speaking as a private citizen ... On 
the secret angle, I notice by some of the 
newspapers that there were Klansmen 
running for office in the primary. If that 
was so, there's nothing secret about it." 

Seawell, who had been investigating 
the Klan for more than a year, said he had 
found that "many of them (the Klans- 
men) are paranoid and armed with every- 
thing from pistols to machine guns," with 
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which’ they often drilled; that, in his eyes, 
made it a para-military organization in 
violation of the state law. But Attorney- 
General Wade Burton and Deputy At- 
torney-General Ralph Moody expressed 
"grave doubts as to the sufficiency of the 
evidence before us to revoke the charter" 
and added that in their opinion, "a close 
examination of the materials shows that 
the Klan is organized on military lines. 
However, this related to the plan of in- 
ternal administration of the Klan and its 
lines of authority extending from its high- 
est officers and units to its lowest officers 
and subordinate units. There is no evi- 
dence before us that the Klan in actual 
practice is a para-military organization." 
The most interesting defense of the Klan 
was made by Assistant Attorney General 
Moody, who said, "I have seen copies of 
the Klan's secret rites and pledges. And 
there is nothing in there that the state 
could use as a basis for outlawing the 
Klan. In their official documents, the Klan 
t professes very high ideals. Their actions 
may be something else again, 1 but all I 
can go on. is what is in. writing." The State 
Bureau of Investigation reportedly had 
deep files of information that the attorney 
general's office could have gone on, but 
the SBI data was never made public. 



JJjght^j^arty is maintaining a weak but 
stuElwn foothold in Durham— but all of 
this together is nothing compared to the 
danger of a resurgence of Klan activity. 

.□ □ □ 

* 

Of all the states in the Deep South, only 
in Alabama has there been any notable 
"insider" participation in politics by the 
Klan. This is not a new development. In 
1958 the Klan was out tearing down other 
candidates' posters on behalf of 

w ^° was elected governor that 
year. In that election, George Wallace 

II. . . ^« « a g MgBggaiaB*>iteA 

had strong Negro support in some areas 
and it was also in 1958 that, according to 
numerous accounts subsequently printed, 
he vowed to seek the right wing and Klan 
support. 



In 1962 the Klan was working for Wal- 
lace and the Klan has been a very visTBFe 5 * 
adjunct to Wallaceism ever since. In 1964, 
an organization known as the UaitecLCon- 
s e rva t i v e _Coa I i ti o n of Alabama — with 
member groups^^hTt?ritlzen?' Coim- 
cil, Ku Klux Klan, John Birch Society, and 
some Republicans — working in league 
with Wallace, put out more than half=*,„ 
a-million sample ballots, headed with 
Wallace's warcry, "Stand . Up For Ala- 
bama." The name of Congressman Carl 
.Elliott Was left off the sheet. Tlliott lost. 
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Ironically, state officials who denied 
the para-miiitary character of the Klan 

were to be embarrassed a. few days later , .. ........ v , 

when 450 Kluxers moved into the 'capital ^g-. Nor has .Wallace limited himself only 
square,, practically on Governor Moore's to the use of Kluxers in his efforts to 
doorstep, and took over. Police seemed -t stave off what he calls the "intrusion of 
helpless, as 50 Klan' security guards the pink poodle, dogs of Washington Ain v v/; ' 
strolled around the area, pushing non- 1966, he appointed to the 1 Alabama Tepc t- 
Klansmen out of the way. >■ ! bool^ Election remittee' l inumt-£.. ’ 

The activities of the Klan not cm, ^ ' 

shadow^ hut overwhelm , all mother: nght , cqnseivative week|y newspa ^ the Birm^ 

wing activities in North Carohna. The docj, y jn^ham INDEPENDENT, and who • isTtlieS' MW' 
tors and the mill owners have their Birch? — — "" 



c . . . i . . uujuanu uT tHe chairman ot BirTningharn^s^^y'^i A ^ 

Soce y conclaves ^and , he merchants , * Le t Freedom Ring :" and Dr . Henrv t. > 
have their Citizens' Cound meetings, andv Lyons; Jr ., pastor of the Highla^ A&e ggfc 
"Let Freedom Ring" ting-a-lmgs- , its , Mont^ fe r yT 

cheerfully slanderous messages in Dur- church, and Sometimes a speaker 
i ham, Charlotte, Winston-Salem, Raleigh, Citizen s' Codrtjjl meetings throughout the 5 ' 
and Rocky Mount, and the National States ; 
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ed to the Kluxers as "a good friend." 
Lingo, since resigned from the state 
police and defeated for sheriff in Birm- 
ingham, also brought a bondsman to as- 
sist the person accused of slaying a civil 
rights worker in Hayneville. 

In 1966, when Attorney General 
Flowers announced plans to investigate 
the Klan and called on Governor Wallace 
for assistance, newsmen asked Wallace 
how he intended to respond. "Let's move 
on to something important," said Wallace. 

Wallace's general attitude seems to 
please leaders of the right. THE FIERY 
CROSS, the Klan's newspaper, has said: 
"Governor Wallace may never be presi- 
dent, but the psychological impact upon 
our enemies to this possibility is our 
great weapon, and we dare not let this 
great man fade from the national scene." 

One of the editors of the Birmingham 
POST-HERALD observed on this point. 
"Have you ever seen [George] Wallace? 
who objected to "his handling of finances. He's terrifying. He brings out the worst in 
Carter shot the men. Charges of attempted jyou’and acts as a vehicle for all your 
murder against him were later dismissed. ’ worst impulses. The Klan has declined 
V t : f-' ..■/ . f. ' v ft . & since the advent of Wallace. (When the 

’ V' io 1 i Both Carter and Shelton were :in evi? ;^-upjted' Klan met In Tuscaloosa in Septem- 

, dence. during 1.966? soliciting, campaign- ^er. 1967, to elect Robert Shelton to a 

' Y M. ' - - . *. . .*11 — . * ‘ ' v- » ' . ... 



linked to the Klan, some, of his senti- 
ments would not be out of place in 
that organization. Like Senator Richard 
Russell of Georgia and Robert Shelton of 
Tuscaloosa, he, too, has said that he 
would defend segregation "as long as 
there is a breath of life left in me." 

The presence of the Klan in Wallace's 
government again was brought to public 
view when Rex Whitton, then administra- 
tor of the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
charged that Wallace was forcing con- 
sulting engineers to hire his friends as 
agents and that among these friends was 
1 )KA Chieftain RoberLM. Shelton, Jr., who 
had received $4,000 for hefpmg’TIvtobile 
firm get a highway contract. 

Asa (Ace) Carter, one of Wallace's 
coLm^elcJfi^was a^well-known Klansman 
in Birmingham in the late 1950's and be- 
came better known after he organized a 
Klan-type White Citizens' Council unit. 
In 1957 he was confronted in a public 
meeting of his group by two members 









m me jegibidiuie ® H: ; they have George vvauace. ir you wain 

V , ; V was done by /.Shelton's something hated, just name it — he'll hate 

Jk - -■ Vi ^ lobbyist. ^he most widely publicized pro- jt for you". This reporter feels that the 

. v • ,* | K|i n action 'taken by Wallace Was to. hire — i <i>.iur nt 

VV the head of the Klan Bureau of Investiga- 
tion as the state investigator of the Klan. 
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r .v'-. Wallace said it was an accident., 
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Klan is highly overrated as a shaper of 
public or political opinion because the 
prevailing opinion has already been 
shaped in the same direction by persons 
who would be offended to be called al- 
lies of the Klan. Klansmen are notoriously 
on the low end of the economic spec- 
trum, a position that opens them to the 









, /• , Former Attorney?General Flowers has 

•/ r pointed out these other signs of Klan 
f ? Influence in Alabama politics: a bill to 

') 4 cont L ro1 the sale of kil ! e t d ridicule of powerful civic leaders who, 

‘ n the state senate by Wallace legislat-. • or puwer.u 

V ors. AlLtejhowas head of the De-. whlle not above k us '"« the . Kan ',° 

; f! s ' V ' partrJient?f Public Safety during most * at arms len 8 th - l 

t-i ; of Wallace's terfn, sat on the. platform at Birmingham recounted with laughter how 

Sfv* f a Klan rally after he: became the chief a violent wing of the Klan was depleted .. 

£jL, policeman in the state and. was introduc- in Birmingham by the very fact that they . jg 
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had gotten into trouble and had been 
helped by one of the best defense lawyers 
in town — who charged such fees that 
many members were wiped out, losing 
homes and farms to pay him off. In its re- 
lationship with the power structure of the 
South, the Klan seems to operate in this 
kind of every-man-for-himself atmo- 
sphere. When hard luck befalls the Klan, 
it can expect little comfort from the chief 
politicians. When things are going its way, 
on the other hand, the Klan can anticipate 
its most effective gimmicks being absor- 
bed by the power structure without an 
accompanying sharing of power. 

In February of this year a new political 
party cropped up in Alabama that was 
thought by many to have Klan ties. In- 
corporated in Blount County as the 
*' ' A m e.n^ilnd^gendgn t!Pc^ 
b^^^*i^^f?i^^disciafme3 s any I ^n- 
nectfon with George Wallace's Amenca^ 
l^e oepder^ t Party, but there was some 
cause todo^HK? disclaimer. The chair- 
man of the party is Gerald .Copeland of 
. Horton. Copeland, who^as1deRTif^9T)y 
newsmen as the head of the Klan in 
Blount County, has been an outspoken 
supporter of Wallace. 

In October, 1967, speaking to a college 



social state of mind that seems to grip 
large areas of the South. The best example 
of this was in the James H. Morrison vs. 
John Rarick contest for Louisiana's Sixth 
Congressional District in 1966. 

Rarick, a former district judge, was 
challenging a highly successful vote-get- 
ter as proved by the fact that Morrison 
had survived 24 years in Congress; if his 
constituents sent him back again, he was 
to become chairman of the House Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, a 
position from which he could scatter 
abundant pork barrel patronage, and 
favoritism to his constituents. Yet Louis- 
ianians voted Morrison, a pro-Johnson 
moderate, out of office, and voted in Ra- 
rick, a small, trim man who likes to wear 
cowboy boots and adorn his breast 
pockets with red-white-blue hankies, and 
who looks upon civil rights demonstrators 
as "revolutionists led by Communists" 
and has described Senator Robert Ken- 
nedy's visit to Mississippi as "like a crim- 
inal that returns to the scene of his 
crime." He often bills himself as "a noted 
Baptist layman," but he rarely speaks at 
Baptist conventions and often speaks at 
White Citizens Council rallies and at 
meetings of other radically conservative 
organizations. However, that is a long way 
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group in Virginia, Wallace announced that f rom pr0 ving Rarick is a Ku Klu Klansman, 
he would accept the support of the Klan yvhich is what Morrison called him in 
and of ''anyone who supported my cam- a speech on the floor of the U. S. House 
paign." ; . of Representatives on July 25 , 1966 , and 

•. V"' r . i\ . i numerous times. thereafter. Rarick did not • 

T v • clarify the situation when he said he 
J ; would withdraw from, the Sixth District 

There- is < v$ry , little evidence that the race if the FBI "can produce evidence that 
Kian has achieved power by governmen- -l am now or ever have been a member of 
tal cronyism in Louisiana comparable to * the KKK," which/while seeming to be a 
what it holds in Alabama, yet in local disclaimer, was a rather empty gesture 
and . district politics there are more in- since everyone knows the FBI will release 
stances of Klan issue in Louisiana than in information of this sort regarding an in- 
any other southern state. I Say "Klan is- dividual only to a government agency 
sue" rather than "Klan" because it is not . and only in a confidential way. Rarick 
always clear that behind the issue is the also filed a half-million dollar slander 
reality of organized Klandom on any not- suit against Morrison. On the other hand, 
able scale. It is very difficult to separate . Rarick refused to shun the KKK bloc vote. - ( 

the organized dues-paying Klan from the- When asked about it, he answered play- . ; . . 
vague, inchoate, angry, rebellious, anti- * fully that he would gladly repudiate the 
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6,000 to 8,000 votes of the Klan (his 
estimate) if Morrison "will repudiate his 
CORE and NAACP bloc votes"; indeed, he 
added, if Morrison would cast off the 
NAACP, "I would not only repudiate the 
Klan vote but would even tell them to go 
to Chicago and help with law enforce- 
ment." 

The battle never ceased building along 
these lines. Rarick's rather innocuous ten- 
point platform, as published, was for: 
"Cod; Constitution; People's Power Over 
Government; Peace in Viet Nam by 
Victory; More Buying Power of People's 
Money; Free Enterprise; A Strong Sixth 
District Voice; Our Sugar Farmers; Pre- 
serving Atchafalaya Basin; Telling Ameri- 
can People The Truth." 

Nothing Klannish there; nothing even 
racist. Yet Morrison interpreted in a dif- 
ferent way: "Judge Rarick says he is for 
God and Constitution. What God? The 
Klan's God of violence, murder, and ter- 
ror? What Constitution? The Klin's con- 
stitution of bombings and other unlawful 
acts?" Morrison's own newspaper ads 
were generously illustrated with pictures 
of groups of hooded Klansmen, coupled 
with long quotes from J. Edgar Hoover 
. about the Klan, plus Morrison's own cam- 
paign pitch: "Your vote will help end 
violence and hatred, bigotry, and. intim- 
idation, burning, and bombing. We really 
. have but three alternatives. 1i Vote for 
Jimmy Morrison's opponent and help the 
Ku Klux Klan and encourage more Klan 
violence; 2. Stay at home and do not 
vote and likewise help the Klan and en- 
courage more Klan violence; 3. Vote for 
Jimmy Morrison and thereby vote against 
the Klan and vote to destroy the Klan." 

Clearly, if the Klan issue was not the 
issue of this campaign, it was no fault 
of Morrison's. The Klan helped him by 
distributing pro-Rarick literature at its 
rallies. It also occasionally burned Mor- 
rison in effigy (as it did Congressmen 
Hale Boggs and Edwin Willis). The Ne- 
groes of the Sixth District also helped him 
draw the line in a controversial way by 



giving Morrison 6,580 votes in East Baton 
Rouge's thirteen predominantly Negro 
precincts while giving Rarick 79 votes; 
that was in the first primary, and by 
delineating Morrison's bloc support, it 
forced him to talk even louder in the 
run-off about what he believed to be 
Rarick's KKK bloc support. 

I go into these details to underscore 
what probably by now does not need to 
be underscored, that the one flammable 
issue brought into the race by Morrison, 
one of the most powerful members of 
the Washington-Southern Establishment, 
was the Klan. And he lost by 4,000 votes. 

It's true that Rarick won heavily in the 
industrial area of North Baton Rouge, 
where thousands of Mississippians have 
immigrated to make Baton Rouge one of 
the fastest growing industrial cities of the 
South; but Rarick also led Morrison in 
many of the so-called silk stocking pre- 
cincts in the southern part of the city. He 
also ran ahead in East Baton Rouge, where 
the state capitol building is located. 

The moral of this political story is not 
that 85,000 Louisianians disclosed their 
Klan membership with their vote for Ra- 
rick, but that 85,000 Louisianians were not 
deterred from voting for an ultra-con- 
servative who was known to have Klan 
support. In a state. where the Klan was 
virtually non-existent until late in 1964 
and where today not more than 1,500 
members can be claimed by the KKK, it 
is more reasonable to suppose that the 
Sixth Congressional District Klan was 
more influenced than influencing. In- 
deed, Rarick had the endorsement of a 
group calling itself the "Committee^Jor 
t hg-Constitution " which represented 28 
conservative organizations across the 
spectrum, from ultra-reactionary to reac- 
tionary. 

□ □ □ 

The Klan does as well as it does by 
blending with the biases of the majority 
of Southerners, who therefore feel obliged 
to defend the Klan in order to defend 
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themselves. In Louisiana, this attitude was 
strikingly illustrated in 1965 when the 
Louisiana Joint Legislative Committee on 
Un-American Activities issued a report 
on the Klan in which not one word was 
mentioned in regard to known and re- 
ported acts of violence but instead stated 
that, after polling Louisiana district at- 
torneys, the committee found a "com- 
pletely negative report on the question 
of criminal acts being performed, insti- 
gated, aided, abetted, counseled or pro- 
cured by any Klan organization in the 
last five years." On the contrary, the re- 
port went on, there was "evidence of 
strong effort by practically all Klan lead- 
ers in Louisiana to negate violence and to 
promote political action as the basic 
policy of their organizations." The re- 
port concluded seriously, "much Klan ac- 
tivity seems to be based on the members' 
liking for secrecy and intrigue along with 
a certain Halloween spirit that is common 
to most Americans." 

The Louisiana legislature, like most 
southern legislatures, is not noted for its 
sensitivity. But the same tolerance to the 
existence of a vicious fraternity was 
echoed a few months later (January 14, 
1966) by Governor McKeithen himself 
(I say "himself" because McKeithen has, 
rightly or wrongly, won a casual reputa- 
tion as a racial moderate) when he said 
he supported the legislature's findings 
regarding the Klan. "Obviously, " ; he said, 
"some members of- the Klan have been 
violating the law although I don't think 
that's true of all. I'd say a good percent - 1 
age of the Klan fs not engaged in vio- 
lence. Some feel like they've got to keep 
• this country from the Communists." 
Granted that not all Klansmen spend their 
off-hours shooting Negroes and burning 
churches, but there had been in the pre- 
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Of course, it may not really matter, 
except as formal identification, whether 
the terror is done by dues-paying Klans- 
men or merely — as historians may more 
generally describe this Dixie art — "per- 
sons of the Philadelphia-Bogalusa school 
of extremism." Robert G. Rester, city at- 
torney of Bogalusa, denied in his appear- 
ance before HUAC that he had ever been 
grand titan of the Original Knights of the 
KKK; he would not testify beyond that. 

Robert Sud hngs. a Bogalusa bank officer, 
refused To say whether he had been a 
member of the financial committee in one 
Klan group. While it may be of some 
academic importance to know if top of- 
ficials of that exhausted town were actual- 
ly members of the Klan, the point of pri- 
mary importance in the Bogalusa story 
is that the entire town hall power struc- 
ture went along with the demands of 
the Klan, and the governor and legisla- . 
ture of the state saw nothing disastrous 
in the results. 

Happily, Louisiana offers not only this 
example of a town that was overrun by 
the very small percentage who actually 
belong to the Klan; it also can boast of a 
town that refused to turn its politics over 
to such a group. This is Denham Springs. 

Klansmen in that small town tried to drive 
to the wall businessmen who treated Ne- 
groes even with the old-fashioned patri- 
cian decency. Klansmen harassed Clarence 
Snelling, one of Denham Springs' most Ju 
respected citizens, for hiring a Negro . 
janitor. Early^morning telephone calls, ^ . 

dead skunks tossed on top of his busi- . 5 

ness establishment, boycott leaflets list- ^ •/; 
ing his name— they gave him the works. / • J 
Clyde W. Johnson, operator of a Frosty 
Inn Drive-In, was another who had^te^ir 



trouble. Since passage of the Civil Rights 
Act, he had been serving Negroes. Tough 
vious twelve months 28 publicized cases ' whites would drive in, wave guns through 
of bombings and arson directly connected 
with anti-civil rights activity in Louisiana, 
plus twenty-two known cases of shoot- 



ing, which apparently had left no power- 
ful impact on the thinking of Louisiana's 
top politicians. < 



the window of their pickups, sip a IQ-cent ..... 
Coke for hours and talk rough to his em4: 
ployees. . / ^ 



. That was the atmosphere background- 
ing the municipal election of 1966. But the 
people of Denham Springs .were sick of 
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i .the Klan is likely to' harm a politician in r bership. that made the marginal difference. 
|fc Georgia, unless, he at lea^t goes -through . when - poverty administrator Sargent 

Ni II e /° rma ,ty of shunnmjyt. J J ;J, J^Shriver ; turned down Craig's ‘bid for ap- 
J tbe 1966 Democratic gubernatorial v pointment- to a local OEO community 

^ ; ^ on test between Ellis Mrnall and 'tester faction board, the Grand Dragon's use- 

. : - Maddox, it was just" generally taken for. w° rr ) retort was that President Johnson's 

’ V : granted thatMaddpx was the Klan's t’an- >%kw bole anti-poverty program was an idea 



it all. Just before the vote, a local minister 
wrote a piece for the paper entitled, "How 
will the Klan Run Denham Springs?" The 
citizens decided it wouldn't run the place 
at all. They defeated every candidate sus- 
pected of having the support of the Klan. 
Mayor Allen Scivicque had been elected 
in 1964 — when there was no Klan issue — 
by a margin of only 39 votes. But in the 
1966 election — in which the Klan question 
became the issue — Scivicque, opposed 
by the Klan, won by a vote of 1,041 to 
654. 

After the election, Denham Springs 
was rewarded with an insight that is 
given only to the strong. "By their own 
admission after the election," one citizen 
said, "they [the Klan] didn't have but 17 
members inside the city limits. Before the 
election you'd have thought they had 
1,700. Personally, I think the. election 
knocked them in the head out. here." 



□ □ □ 

A. 

Unlike the situation in Alabama, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi, a known alliance with 



In Georgia politics, it is not a good place 
for one man to be caught all alone. (In 
fact, it wasn't a good place to be caught 
even twenty years ago, the first time Arn- 
all was accused of being a Klansman by 
a political opponent.) The Klan knows 
this, too. Although Klan Czar Shelton not 
only says publicly he is solidly behind 
Wallace, to the point of soliciting funds 
for his various campaigns, Shelton's 
counterpart in G e o r g i a , 

^Craig, knew better than to help hang the 
fabeP’of Kluxmanship around Maddox's 
shoulders. The Georgia Klan refused to 
endorse Maddox or Republican Bo Call- 
away in the general election. 

This is not to say that to be known as 
a Klansman is death in Georgia politics; 
it is only to risk losing that marginal bloc 
that teeters between orthodoxy and rebel- 
lion. For example, KKK leader Craig failed 
in his try to be elected to the Fulton 
County (Atlanta) Democratic Executive 
Committee in 1966; but he didn't lose by 
much. Fie received 3,200 votes in the 
Fourth Ward, which was only 272 votes 
under the winner. In a race -that close, 
it is not even certain that it wasn't per- 
sonality or something else than Klan mem- 



granted thatMaddpx vvas. the Klan's can-' 
didate. Speeches were made on his- be- 
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half at Klan rallies, where pro-Lester 
bumper strips and placards were also 
distributed. Maddox was sensitive. enough 
J -4 to the feelings of most Georgians to 
V know that if he could not go so far as to 

repudiate Klan support,' at least he must 
try to share the mud. So he accused Arnall 
of being a life-time Klansman. For Geor- 
gians who remembered how Arnall, as 
governor in 1946, had crushed the Klan of 
that day, it was an accusation difficult to 
believe. But the point of the episode is 
that Maddox felt called upon to try to 
drag Arnall under the Klan umbrella, too. 



poverty program 
stolen from a "copyrighted book of an 
international Communist Jew," anyway. 
The Model Cities , idea, is apparently of 
acceptable origin, however, so acceptable, 
in fact, that Craig got. himself elected to 
the project's six-member biraclal Executive 
Board. Fie will represent one of .the half - \ 
dozen Atlanta neighborhoods to be re- 
built in 1968. More recently Craig an- 
nounced he was resigning from the Klan 
amid much speculation that he will run 
.for Sheriff of Fulton County. 

As soon as he had received the Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial nomination'-; Gov. 
Maddox appointed a former law partner, i 
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of fames R. Venab le. Imperial Wizard 
of the*T5ational Knights of the KKK, to 
be vice chairman of the Georgia Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee. Does this 
indicate Klan influence, or merely the 
influence of what Atlanta Mayor Ivan 
Allen described as the "rabble of prej- 
udice, extremism, buffoonery, and in- 
competency?" The presence of Venable's 



hinted at the existence of such a thing in 
their campaigns for the governor's seat; 
instead, both dwelt heavily on anti-fed- 
eralism. If there is any interpreting to be 
done, apparently Georgians know how 
to do it. But in any event, there is no sign 
that the Klan set the tone of this last im- 
portant election. Further evidence of the 
impotence of the Klan in statewide races 



ex-partner could not be interpreted one was the fact that Pg^^ack^ £g&r, Geor 

whit differently from the appointment of gia's lieutenant governor, who had devel- 

James H. Gray, publisher of the Albany oped a reputation over the years of 

DAILY HERALD, as the party's state chair- speaking the harsh anti-Negro language 

man; Gray has no known Klan creden- beloved by many rednecks and all Klans- 

tials or even indirect affiliations, but he men, was defeated by George T. Smith, 



was the unsuccessful candidate in the 
earlier Democratic primary of 
president of the White Citizens' Council 
of America. 

Although the Klan's efficiency is well 
demonstrated in organizing- murderous 



a moderate 

It is the white-collar haters who keep 
Georgia in hot water; the John Birch 
Society - "Let Freedom Ring" - White 
Citizens claque that, for example, took 

^ 0 control of Americus and crushed every 

kidnappings or highway shootings, it is voice of moderation, literally driving out 
futile to attempt to measure its "influ- some of the town's leading citizens who 
ence" within a society where great mas- had seemed inclined to negotiate with 
ses of non-Klan, church-going, tax-pay- their Negro neighbors, 
ing, law-abiding people hold and have It is to this crowd, more than the 
for years held identical political and Klan, that Maddox forges his philosophical 
social views with those preached by the cuffs. "The Let Freedom Ring" message 
Klan. Roy Harris, that clever little master that so infuriated the Georgia American 
of political deceit, knew what he was Legion by chiding it for favoring the im- 
talking about, because after a lifetime in portation of Communist merchandise— 

Georgia affairs he had discovered the this, message was . beamed from business 
practical 'limits of respectability: "Some ' \ property of Maddox. So was the "Let Free- 
£ people think the nigger is .beneath thqir dom Ring" message opposing certain 
dignity " he told me cheerfully, speaking tobacco companies for using Yugoslavia 
briskly around a cheap.black Tampa cigarJ£ tobacco as a mix. / 

"They talk Constitution, but theydook at ' ^CamebTempo-Winston-Salem Red to- 
the nigger ; question. They ta/k state's n bacco. Don't inhale 'em." *4 ; 

nghts bucthey mean nigger. The nigger V lt may be a nutty limeric/but it's bet- V 
question will never be a dead issue. Some ter th an a flogging, 
issues never die." . > - -. ° 

, . . • '•>••• . .-ft ' • t t f 

' For more than three years. Senator v Q □ □ ’ 

Talmadge, who usfed- to treat the "nigger . : • - : '■ y' ; ’ ’ ! . 

question • rather openly, .has not even Periodically, leaders of Mississippi pro- • ■- 
obliquely' mentioned it; instead, 'he '‘in- claim, that the Klan has either died out 

cessantly talks -of mobs .in the streets, altogether or been surpressed beyond 

Neither Lester Maddox, who gained na- recognition, and almost invariably these 

tional notoriety with his, pistol and axe- claims- are offset by new Klan violence. 

■ handle threats to Negroes, nor Bo Call- In the closing months of 1967,' local offi- 1 

away, once a close associate of Talmadge cials .said the Klan was moribund in 'the 1 V ^ 
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back m the nigger question" days, even • Jackson area; 'Yet within the last eight 
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